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sub - tenants concerned, and these would amount to some hundreds in number, and when, after months of correspondence and many personal interviews, consent had at last been obtained, it was always liable to be withdrawn or curtailed at the last moment. Further, some owners and tenants objected to being asked to do that which others were known to have refused to do, and they frequently told me that the only satisfactory system was for the Government to exercise legal powers, take what they wanted from all and sundry alike, and not trade upon the patriotism of those who did not like to refuse. It was really part and parcel of the old question of voluntary versus national service. In later years legal powers were taken, to the satisfaction of everybody worth counting.
The benefit troops derive from manoeuvres depends almost entirely upon the way in which they are conducted. They are by no means the same thing as war, and cannot be made so because of the absence of bullets. Up to a point they can be rendered exceedingly valuable, but unless properly conducted they may be not only useless but highly mischievous because of the false teaching they give. At the period of which I write they were often accompanied by a considerable element of " eye-wash," and measures were not always taken to ensure that opposing commanders would be compelled to come to their decisions in an atmosphere resembling as far as possible the fog of war which prevails on the battlefield. For example, it was not uncommon for the supervising General to command one of the opposing sides himself, and, after issuing the orders to his own troops, cross over to the enemy's position and from there observe, and afterwards criticise, the action of both forces. Having himself set the problem, and knowing all that was happening on both sides during its solution, he obviously could not derive much instruction from it, or make an impartial criticism of the action of his opponent.
It was, in short, the custom for manoeuvres to take the form of a series of " field-days " rather than of continuous operations in face of an enemy, and between the movements of each day there would be a close time when neither sidermy gymnastic school, school of cookery, aeroplane and balloon
